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MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE PROJECTS AND H. R. 6374 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 23, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

As members of the committee know, we had originally scheduled 
hearings on the tanker bill for today and tomorrow. Because the 
witnesses are tied up over in the Senate, we were compelled to post- 
pone that hearing until a later date, perhaps next week. 

This morning we will first hear from subcommittee No. 2—no. 
I think because Mr. Cunningham, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Real Estate Matters has to go on television shortly, and without 
objection from Mr. Arends, and I am sure he has no objections, we 
will hear from Mr. Cunningham’s committee first. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, on March 17, 18, and 22, your 

1 Estate and Construction Subcommittee held hearings to con- 
shir weriot& real estate and construction projects of the military 

ar ntset 

he-first @ur projects were submitted pursuant to section 407 of 
PablicGaw 534, 82d Congress, and are of a classified nature. Details 

1 respect.td them will require a closed hearing. 

‘Fhe mattegs considered and the subcommittee’s recommendations 
lows: 

Ahe Subcqnjmittee recommends approval of Air Force classified 
prejects Nos. 8-A, 11-B, and 15-E. Those are all outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

The subcommittee recommends approval also of Army classified 
project No. 10. 

Two Air Force acquisition projects were considered and they are as 
follows: 

No. 182: Renewal of a lease for the next fiscal year of space in the 
Sun Building in Baltimore, Md. This building is used by the Air 
Research and Development Command, and involves 84,000 square 
feet of space at an annual rental of $145,000 per year. 

No. 183: This project involves the entrance into a lease covering 
72,000 square feet of space in Chicopee, Mass., at an annual rental of 
$30,415 per vear. The space will be used by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 

I might say that prompt action was necessary on both of these leases 
because of the time period required for indication on the part of the 
Government on its intention to renew, which is just about up, and 
although we discussed the question of insurance we didn't settle it on 
these two projects, but we did have a special meeting later to consider 
policy on that matter. 
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I think I should say that the subcommittee also gave its informal 
approval to the stockpiling of gravel at an installation in the far north 
in anticipation of runway construction at the base which will be the 
subject of a future project. The subcommittee felt that considerable 
money could be saved by permitting this to be done at the present 
time. It is, of course, weather conditions which make this necessary. 

The hearing on March 18 included matter which the subcommittee 
has wanted to discuss with the departments ever since the subcom- 
mittee was appointed. The matters discussed were appraisal pro- 
cedures of the departments, the need for legislation to permit the 
payment of a real consideration for options, and the matter of the 
United States being its own insurer when it occupies a whole building. 
I will not now take the time of the full committee to go into detail 
in regard to the matters discussed and the impressions received ; suffice 
it to say that the meeting was most rewarding and I, as chairman, 
was left with the impression that the departmental procedures with 
respect to land acquisition, the qualifications of their appraisers, and 
other allied matters, are, for the most part, based on sound principles 
and are being administered in an efficient manner. Naturally, there 
is room for improvement and the subcommittee will recommend legis- 
lation in the field of options in the near future. 

The last portion of my report deals with the matters which were 
taken up yesterday. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Floete appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to testify in support of the second increment of the so-called 
French Wherry housing program in Europe. Previously, the commit- 
tee had approved the first increment of the program to the extent of 
2,010 units. About 1,000 of those have been contracted for, and it is 
hoped that the remaining half will be contracted for in the near future. 
The second increment involves approximately 3,000 units at some 23 
locations in France. Faster progress is anticipated by the Department 
because of an improved administrative setup and the fact that the 
first difficult part of a new kind of program has now been passed. 

The subcommittee recommends approval of the second increment 
of this program as submitted, excepting only 600 units at Wheelus 
Field in North Africa. I might stop right there and say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in this so-called Wherry housing program in France, I 
think the committee will be interested to know that the plan of the 
Department and what they are doing is to contract with French 
private industry—contractors, investors, and builders. They build 
the houses or their projects on land provided by them, according to 
our specifications. We have an agreement with them, then, that they 
will rent it to our servicemen and their families at a ceiling limit. 
They can’t go beyond a certain amount. I think the maximum is 
$125 a month per unit. We guarantee 95 percent occupancy for 5 
years. They wanted 7 or 8 years of guaranty. 

Mr. Floete thinks he can get it for 5 years. I can’t see any way 
that the Government can lose any money unless we should withdraw 
our troops from Europe before the end of the 5-year period. It is 
just one of those things that is for the good of our troops and for the 
good of the morale and doesn’t cost the taxpayer a dollar. 

The Cuairman. Do the other members of the subcommittee feel 
the same way as you do about it? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Yes; as I recall the vote was unanimous. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if I might inject this one observation. 
I don’t think the subcommittee was too happy with the amount of 
progress that has been made, but we didn’t come up with anything 
that could improve it. 

Mr. Kiipay. The full committee had a hearing on that, I believe, 
and it seemed like a very good project. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. In answer to the chairman’s question, we were 
unanimous in approving the project. The only question was, as 
Mr. Hardy said, that there might have been a little speedier action 
on the part of the Department. 

Mr. Batrs. Mr. Chairman, that period of 5 years of course must 
be expanded to a period of say 6 or 6% or 7, because after all 
construction has not even started. We are still starting to populate 
these. So it is 5 years after the program became operative. 

Now, it requires 95 percent occupancy each year, but in the event 
that our troops did leave France—and all of these involve France— 
then if the French people themselves occupy the units, we would get 
credit for that. In other words, it doesn’t have to be United States 
troops that will occupy 95 percent of them. 

Mr. CunniInNGHAM. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. But this will be paid for by French capital. 

Mr. CunnincHam. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Done by French labor. 

All we do is to authorize or guarantee 95 percent occupancy for 
5 years of each unit after its completion. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. And at a maximum rate? 

Mr. CunninGHam. That is right. 

Mr. Floete, however, said they do not have it in writing yet for 5 
years, but he feels he will be able to negotiate down to 5 years, instead 
of 6 or 7 as they wanted. And I think after listening to Mr. Floete 
that he will be able to produce on that score. 

The CuarrMan. I wish him good luck. 

Mr. CunnincuamM. Well, now, part of the testimony that may 
interest members of the committee is this: At the present time the 
members of our services over there are paying a higher rental for 
very poor quarters. This will help our own boys and their families. 

The next matter considered and recommended for approval is the 
construction of a relatively small number of family housing units in 
Austria. The committee previously approved the construction of 
350 units of dependent housing at Camp Roder, Salzburg, Austria. 
That program was estimated to cost $3 million of which $2 million 
was contributed by the Austrian Government. The Army’s request 
is for permission to utilize the savings made to construct some further 
needed housing under the same one-third to two-thirds arrangement 
at three locations in Austria. 

The subcommittee also heard the Air Force’s request for permission 
to exercise its emergency construction authority to replace an airmen’s 
club at Thule Air Base in Greenland which was destroyed by fire on 
February 13 of this year. It is estimated that the new club will cost 
$650,000. This exercise of emergency construction authority is 
recommended for approval. There was practically no question 
about that at all. That is at Thule, near the North Pole. 
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The last item is a request by the Department of the Air Force which 
is also for the exercise of the emergency construction authority. 

Briefly, the situation is this. Fire at an overseas location destroyed 
approximately 40,000 square feet of frame buildings. The project 
proposes to replace these structures with some 61,000 square feet, or 
about 21,000 more square feet than was destroyed. 

Testimony indicated that the additional space was actually re- 
quired, but the subcommittee raised the question whether the exercise 
of this authority should be limited to a facility of approximately the 
same size as that destroyed. It happens in this case that the authority 
cited is Public Law 910 of the Sist Congress. 

During the consideration of public-works bills including the one 
which became Public Law 910, the authority here cited, differences 
of opinion have been expressed by individual members as to the 
manner in which this authority should be exercised. The hearings 
held on Public Law 910 were not printed and the transcript is no 
longer available. Information is not available, therefore, from this 
source. 

That use of the authority in this connection for something more than 
acts of God in this particular law, however, is evidenced by the 
committee report which states in part that— 
situations may arise which will necessitate immediate construction which cannot 
await normal legislative action * * *, For that reason the committee has 
approved a general authorization for ‘‘and other construction.”’ 

The committee imposed only two restrictions on the exercise of this 
authority (1) that it not be used to construct an Air Force Academy 
and (2) that the Air Force will fully advise the committee before 
proceeding with any projects under the authorization. An oppor- 
tunity to review the necessity for this broad authority will present 
itself in the near future when the military public-works bill for 1955 is 
presented to the co nmittee, if the committee does, indeed, desire to 
reexamine it at that time. 

In view of the foregoing, and because of the evident need for the 
larger facility, the subcommittee recommends approval of this 
exercise of emergency construction authority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a number of other matters under 
consideration and on which we have had some testimony. We have 
not completed them or taken any action. We are not ready to report 
on them this morning. Mr. Chairman, I move the favorable con- 
sideration of the foregoing report. 

The CHarrMan. Might the Chair ask you one question? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Have you gone into the causes of these fires that 
caused the destruction of facilities abroad? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. There is some testimony on that. I believe 
Mr. Hardy can answer that question best. 

Mr. Harpy. Not on the question of cause. I don’t believe we 
developed that very fully. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Kevtiener. In neither one of these two cases we have today 
was the source of the fire known. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I think your committee should look into it 
pretty carefully and bear down on that. We are spending these 
huge sums of money abroad, building installations. 
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Mr. CunninGHam. That will be done, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. They burn down. 

Mr. Duruam. Do we have round-the-clock guards at most of these 
installations? I say, don’t we have round-the-clock guards? 

Mr. KELLEHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. There ought to be some kind of a report coming 
from somewhere on that. 

Mr. Keiuener. Well, fires are reasonably rare. 

Mr. Duruam. I understand from the report there it is going to 
cost $650,000 to replace this officers’ club that was damaged by fire. 

Mr. KeLueneEr. Yes, sir. 

Ordinarily, it wouldn’t cost that much, but being at Thule it is 
3 or 4 times the normal expense. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHairMan. Yes, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. In connection with the research and development 
over in the Sun Building in Baltimore, I understand that you bave 
authorized the renewing of the lease for another year? 

Mr. CunninGuam. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Is there anybody present here who can say defi- 
nitely whether the Research and Development Command is going to 
remain in Baltimore or not? 

We have had rumors one way and another. 

Colonel Taytor. There is no one here to speak for the Air Force 
on that matter, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. $174,000 a year, did you say? 

Mr. KeLiener. $145,000, sir. 

The $145,000. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. That is an extension of the lease at the same 
terms that they have been having in the past, for 1 year. 

The CuarrMan. It is a pretty good rental, but it is a large building, 
I take it. 

Mr. Devereaux. Oh, yes, it is a huge building. 

Mr. CunnInNGHAM. We approved it not because we are wholly sat- 
isfied, but because of the time element there was nothing else to do, 
Mr. Chairman. Only for 1 year was the extension. 

Mr. Harpy. On what basis? 

The CHarrMaN. It is on a square-foot basis. 

Mr. Price. How much a square foot? 

Mr. KeuueneERr. $1.72 a foot. 

The CHarrMan. The reason the Chair asked that question is that 
over the weekend he had opportunity to observe where one of the 
services are paying $30,000 a year rent for an installation and you 
fellows bought the whole business I think for $30,000, and it is only 
10 miles away from existing facilities where we have empty ware- 
houses that could be utilized. 

This committee, I want to serve notice now, is going to crack down 
and as far as I have any voice in the committee is concerned, we are 
not going to give any of the services any more money until they use 
the existing facilities, particularly those of a permanent nature that 
are in good condition and can be utilized. 

We are not going to change from pillar to post to satisfy a few per- 
sonnel who would rather perhaps be in 1 city and 1 section of the 
country than to be in another. 
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Mr. Rivers. Amen, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. We have too much of that. 

I am getting completely fed up with it. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Suarer. I might say that the operation which ait just spoke 
about was a civilian defense operation. But we do have plenty of 
warehousing facilities there at Fort Custer, which is just about 10 
miles away from this plant which has been leased at $30,000 a year. 

Now, another matter that I think should be brought up here is 
the project now underway by the Air Force to pooh ocd a new jet 
airbase there at Traverse City, Mich., with plenty of existing facilities 
in Michigan, not only the Kellogg Airbase at Battle Creek which has 
been abandoned, but there are two others in northern Michigan, one 
near Sault Ste. Marie and another near Grayling. The Air Force has 
gone in there and they have promised to build a $13 million installation 
on this land, which they have asked Traverse County to acquire for 
them. And they have done it without any consideration of its 
location. It is in a cherry-growing country up there. It is great 
resort country. And within 4 miles is located a $5 million school, 
music school, the National Music School, under the direction of the 
University of Michigan, at Interlocken. Itisafamousschool. There 
are 3,000 children come there every year to study music. 

This air jet base would absolutely destroy it. 

Mr. Ketiener. That has not been authorized yet, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. I know it hasn’t been authorized, but they are still 
dickering on it. 

Mr. Keuuener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. These crews are up there looking over these bases 
and promising the people of Traverse City that they are coming in 
there. I think—— 

The Cuarrman. I think it is well to bring this to the attention of 
the committee, but of course it is a little aside from the report of this 
particular subcommittee this morning. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this sub- 
committee at every hearing are running into things whereby we see 
opportunities to save money and we are not overlooking them. We 
are recommending them. Changes are being made. The mere 
fact that we are meeting nearly every day in itself is having a very 
on effect. There is lots of opportunity for improvement all along 

e line. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, Mr. Cunningham, that this report 
is unanimous from your subcommittee. 

Mr. CunnrneGuam. So far as I recall, there wasn’t a “no’’ vote on 
anyone of these Neg 


r. Harpy. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman, Yes. 
Mr. Wilson? 


Mr. Witson. I have a question on this Wherry project, Mr. 
Chairman. Is that under the jurisdiction of the Army or the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Mr. CunnincHam. Department of Defense. 

Mr. Witson. Well, if it can be done, if this so-called Wherr 
housing can be built in France, why can’t it be built in Japan? We 
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have a critical need for housing over there. We have troops com- 
mitted for a number of years. e have plenty of building materials 
and low labor cost. It seems ridiculous to me that the Defense De- 
partment doesn’t take some steps to provide local capital over there 
to make this kind of housing available, to prevent this 18 months 
wait that dependents now have. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Wilson, I understand that some thought 
has been given to extending the program in that fashion. However, 
nothing has come up yet within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wiuson. No, I can appreciate that, but I can’t understand 
why the Defense Department has delayed on that. 

The CuarrMAN. That is something to keep in mind. Those in 
favor of 1 oo the unanimous report of the subcommittee, will 
say “aye.’”’ Opposed “no.” 

The ayes have it, and the report of the Subcommittee on Real 
Estate is adopted. 

INSPECTION TRIP 


The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to announce for the benefit 
of all members of the committee that the Speaker and the majority 
leader assure that nothing of great importance will be taken up on 
the floor Thursday. In fact, it is the present plan to adjourn Thurs- 
day over until Monday, in order that all members who desire from the 
Armed Services Committee, both the Senate and the House, the entire 
Texas delegation, and the Subcommittees on Appropriations for 
Armed Services in both Senate and House, with our professional 
staff, can make the trip to Texas and New Mexico over the week end. 
We will leave rather early Thursday and get back Saturday night. 

Mr. Smarr. Saturday night they will be back, Mr. Chairman, and 
leave—the takeoff time is 8:30 at MATS terminal at National Airport. 
They desire that all members be there if possible by 8 o’clock at the 
terminal. And everybody will get there under his own steam. 

No transportation is furnished. 

The CHarrMan. There will be, of course, a slight charge for inci- 
dental expenses, but it shouldn’t run over, I should say, $10 a member. 

We will fly down Thursday morning and back Saturday night. 
And those of you who care to go will please notify Mr. Smart. He 
should know immediately. The Speaker told me yesterday that I 
can assure members of the committee |that if a vote should be called 
up Thursday, he will postpone it until next Monday, the following 
Maden before it is taken. So that will relieve your mind. 

Mr. Rivers. Did he indicate what will be up for discussion? 

The Cuarrman. No. Your calendar will show. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t go by that. 

The CHArrRMAN. It is a veterans loan. 

Mr. Smarr. Third supplemental appropriations bill. 

The Cuarrman. It is the third supplemental appropriations bill 
and the veterans loan. ‘That is all for this week. I wanted to make 
that announcement so you gentlemen can make plans accordingly. 

Mr. Miter. Eight o’clock Thursday morning at MATS terminal. 

Mr. Smart. That is right, National Airport. 

Mr. Rivers. 8:05 will be too late. 


| 
| 
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H. R. 6374 


The CuarrMan. The Chair would like to express once more his ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Arends, who did a 
splendid job on the bill that we passed without too much trouble the 
other day, this sliding scale on officers promotion. 

We all know the gentleman from Illinois, being the Republican whip, 
is kept very, very busy. But he sat many, many days, weeks, through 
all those long, exhaustive hearings, with great patience and forebear- 
ance. He has likewise been very diligent and patient in considering 
another complex bill, the warrant officers bill, H. R. 6374, which is 
almost as complicated and difficult as the other bill we passed. The 
committee is indebted to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Arends, the 
chairman of that subcommittee, and all members on the committee as 
well as the very able assistance given by our counsel, Mr. Blandford. 

This is one of the pieces of legislation, as Mr. Vinson realizes, we 
have had up for some time. It is really long past due, 1 think. It 
deals with the warrant officers. And we will have a report at this 
time from Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, can I express the hope that we will be 
as fortunate with this one on the floor of the House as we were with 
the other one. 

Mr. Vinson. Before Mr. Arends starts, will you advise us whether 
the canteens on the Air Force Academy bill will be held this after- 
noon? 

The CuarrMan. No, the conference will be held tomorrow afternoon 
on the Air Academy bill. 

Mr. Smart. Two o'clock, Old Supreme Court room, in the Capitol. 

Mr. Vinson. Two o'clock. All right, thank vou. 

Mr. Arenps. Where? 

Mr. Smarr. In the Old Supreme Court room in the Capitol Build- 
ing, so if there are rollealls the members will be convenient to the floor 
of the House. 

The Two o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. Smarr. Two o'clock. 

The CHarrMan. For the conference. 

We will now have a report from the chairman of the subcommittee 
No. 2 on H. R. 6374. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Blandford, 
who has been so helpful in this matter and understands this bill so 
thoroughly, probably as well or better than most of us on this sub- 
committee, if he will read the report he has made available here. 

Maybe he can do a little scientific reading. I went through it last 
night, and it is rather lengthy. Just use your judgment on this, Mr. 
Blandford, and you read what you have prepared here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I have a very lengthy report, Mr. Chairman, 
which | will try to paraphrase in part and after a while you may want 
just a résumé of the bill. 

I might say at the outset that this bill has been under consideration 
since 1949. 

You will recall that when the Career Compensation Act was passed 
that an amendment was offered dealing with warrant officers, on the 
Senate floor. It was first offered here and then defeated. 

But it was offered on the Senate floor and it was intended to dis- 
tribute warrant officers in accordance with the amount of prior service. 
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This committee and the Senate rejected that, principally for the reason 
that we were advised at that time that a warrant officer career program 
was under study and legislation would be submitted to the Congress 
shortly after the enactment of the Career Compensation Act. That 
was in 1949 and we now have the bill before the committee with a 
unanimous report from the subcommittee. 

Now, the purpose of the proposed legislation is to provide a statutory 
career plan for warrant officers similar in many respects to that now 
in effect for commissioned officers. 

Warrant officers, as such have been in existence in the Navy since 
the founding of the Republic; in the Marine Corps since 1916; in the 
Army since 1921; in the Air Force since its establishment as a separate 
military department; and in the Coast Guard since its creation as 
such in 1915, 

But also in the Coast Guard, as the Revenue Cutter Service, since 
the founding of the Republic. 

Under existing law, the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
divide their warrant officers into two groups: Commissioned warrant 
officers and warrant officers. 

In the Army and Air Force, there are no commissioned warrant 
officers: But warrant officers are likewise divided into two groups; 
Chief warrant officers, and warrant officers, junior grade. 

It is important to remember that distinction. Now, the proposed 
legislation does not, and I repeat, does not change this traditional 
concept in each service, but it does establish four military grades for 
warrant officers which have existed since the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 as pay grades, and I will ask you to please remember the 
distinction between pay grades and military grades because that is 
the basis of this whole bill. 

Now, in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, Congress provided 
for 4 separate pay grades for warrant officers, but it did not specify 
the manner in which warrant officers would advance in grade to these 
pay grades, nor did the law establish the manner in which warrant 
officers would be distributed among these 4 pay grades. 

Since the passage of that act, the Department of Defense has studied 
the entire problem with a view toward requesting legislation which 
would establish a career program for warrant officers as nearly uni- 
form as is possible under the circumstances. 

The proposed legislation significantly established a uniform time in 

ade requirement for all warrant officers, something that has not 
Caeelolore been true among the services. 

The CuarrMan. What is that? 

Mr. BLANpFrorp. It establishes uniform time in grade requirements 
for promotion. 

I will explain that a little further. In one service you have to spend 
10 years in grade to go up and in another service 6 years in grade to 
goup. Thatisin permanent grade. This will be a uniform promotion 
system. 

The proposed legislation also establishes new concepts of promotion 
and attrition which have heretofore not applied to warrant officers. 
That is fundamental, I want to emphasize that this isn’t all beer and 
skittles for the warrant officers. They take a very definite liability 
with this bill, because they are going to have attrition. They have 
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never had it before. They are going to have forced separation for 
failure of selection. 

Now, it should be noted that under existing law warrant officers, 
junior grade, of the Army and Air Force, may only be promoted to the 
permanent grade of chief warrant officer upon the completion of 10 
years of service in grade as a warrant officer, junior grade. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps, regular warrant officers may be 
promoted to commissioned warrant officers upon the completion of 
6 years in grade as a permanent warrant officer. 

Under the proposed legislation all warrant officers will be eligible 
for promotion to the military grade of W-2, if found qualified, upon 
the completion of 3 years of service in grade. 

This, however, will apply only to regular warrant officers and is 
applicable only to permanent promotions, insofar as the legislation 
is concerned. 

Now, thereafter promotion from W-2 to W-3, and from W-3 to 
ro. will be on a best qualified basis after 6 years of service in each 

e. 
“> are back in the old days now, the old personnel problem of 
best qualified versus fully qualified, but it is similar in that respect 
to the Officer Personnel Act. 

Now, the proposed legislation precludes the Secretaries of each 
service from establishing an attrition rate in excess of 20 percent, 
but this does not preclude the selection boards from applying a more 
severe attrition rate. 

But the Secretary, himself, can’t establish an insufficient number 
of vacancies, so that more than 20 will be passed over out of, say, 100 
people coming up for selection. Now, the selection board might say, 
“We can’t find out of 100 people 80 who are qualified,’ and they 
might impose a heavier attrition. Regular warrant officers who twice 
fail of selection for permanent promotion will be retired or granted 
severance pay depending on their length of service. Thus a warrant 
officer who twice fails of selection to a higher permanent grade who 
has 20 or more years of service will be retired. 

A warrant officer with less than 18 years of service who twice fails 
of selection will be given severance pay. A warrant officer upon the 
second failure of selection who has completed J8 years of service— 
and here is a little deviation—will be eligible for consideration for 
wieeneee until he completes 20 years of service, at which time, if 

e has not been promoted, he will be retired. This is similar to 
existing law in the Army and Air Force for commissioned officers, 
who fail of selection, that is who are majors upon the completion of 
18 years of service and fail of selection, with this distinction, that 
such Army and Air Force officers who fail of selection while being 
retained until they complete 20 years may no longer be considered 
for promotion to permanent grade. 

But we do give this benefit to warrant officers. 

The CuairMan. Is my impression correct, that while there might 
be slight variation and minor differences, the purpose of this act is 
to bring the warrant officers more or less in conformity with the 
commissioned officers? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Insofar as promotion and retirement is concerned, 
that is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is the overall objective here. 

The CuHarrman. That is what I mean. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And at the same time, Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand, to have a selection board pass upon warrant officers when 
they go from 1 on up? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Following the same principle as commissioned officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, let me ask this, "Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. How long does a seaman first class have to stay in 
the lower grades before he is eligible for a warrant officer? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, only 1 year by law in the Army and Air 
Force, | believe. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under this bill, what? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under this bill it is still 1 year for the Army and 
Air Force, and in the Navy and Marine Corps | don’t believe there 
is any time factor. They apply by regulation their own—they will 
only take the people in the higher pay grades anyway and it is very 
unlikely for anybody to go into the higher pay grades without 1 or 
2 or 3 or 4 years of service. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 

The CHarkMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Is there any limit as to the number of warrant officers 
in the Navy or each one of the services? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is a limit of 9,000 in the Army, 4,800 in 
the Air Force, and no limit in the Navy and Marine Corps—— 

Mr. Vinson. Well, what is it based on? There is no limit on the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. It is based on vacancies and based on 
mobilization requirements—and based on requirements. 

Warrant officers are a peculiarity in a sense when you stop and 
compare them with enlisted personnel and commissioned officers. A 
warrant officer is really in a sense the highest objective to which the 
average enlisted man can hope for. 

Now, I am not saying that a lot of our commissioned officers don’t 
come from the enlisted grades. But the average bright, better than 
average intelligence, enlisted man who has perhaps a high school 
education, and in some cases has college education, but who hasn’t 
all of the qualifications for a commissioned officer, all of the general 
qualification that are deemed advisable, such as educational require- 
ments, but who is good in his own field—he is better than a petty 
officer, he is much better—goes into this warrant officer grade. He is 
as close to being an indispensable man perhaps as the services have in 
many respects. He is the ordnance specialist, the personnel specialist, 
a boatswain, a torpedoman, all of those places where they do perhaps 
a more closely confined job, but they are outstanding in that field. 

Now, they don’t have all of the qualifications—— 

The Cuarrman. Much better qualified for that particular spot or 
billet than commissioned officer. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is exactly right. We authorized 4,800 in 
the Air Force authorization act, and 9,000 in the Army Authorization 
Act if lam not mistaken. 
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The Navy and Marine Corps use them as they create billets for 
them. Now, that will be true, I am sure, in the Army and Air Force, 
that as the techniques of war change and we need specialists in certain 
electronics fields, there will be an increasing need in some respects for 
warrant officers. In other fields they will drop out because you are 
then almost reaching the point where you require a Ph. D. in certain 
fields and then vou will have to replace that warrant officer with a 
commissioned officer. 

Mr. Vrxsun. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. The man who is warrant officer 3 serves in the Navy 
. years before he is eligible for consideration as chief warrant officer 

0. 4. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s assume he fails to be selected for promotion 
from W-3 to W-4. You say he gets his severance pay? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if he has 20 or more years of service, he will 
be retired. 

Mr. Arenps. If he has failed twice. 

Mr. Buianprorp. If he has failed twice. 

Mr. Duruam. Can't attrition begin when he has passed over the 
first time. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Duruam. Can’t attrition begin when he is passed over the 
first time? 

Mr. Buianprorp. No. The attrition begins upon two failures of 
selection. 

Now, of course there is a probationary period as W-1 for 3 years. 

Mr. Vinson. My point is he can get a lump-sum payment when he 
fails from 3 to 4. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Two months basic pay for each year of service, 
the same as we do for commissioned officers. 

Mr. Vinson. I see. The same principle. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It is identical. Except for the warrant officer 
who for unfitness or for unsatisfactory performance is plucked out, 
the old plucking system, in that case he only receives 1 month’s pay 
for each year of service. 

Mr. Price. Explain what happens to the warrant officer who draws 
on pay, who is not eligible for retirement. What happens to 

im? 


Mr. BuLanprorp. We make him eligible for retirement under this 
bill. We don’t preclude that man from later qualifying for retirement. 

We realize there will be cases where warrant officers—men will go 
from enlisted status to warrant officers and will fail to make the grade. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that that man can’t perform very useful 
service in the Armed Forces. He probably could go back to an en- 
listed grade, and perform very satisfactorily. 

Now, we provide here in this bill that a man who twice fails of 
selection can be enlisted in such grade as the Secretary may prescribe. 
But in that case, he won’t get severance pay. e also have the 
peculiar situation in which we have today warrant officers serving as 
temporary officers or Reserve officers on active duty. Now, they 
might be promoted on a fully qualified basis and yet, in their perma- 
nent grade of warrant officer, they might fail of selection on a best- 
qualified basis. 
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Now, you can have a situation where a man serving as a captain in 
the Reserve is a permanent W-—2. He comes up for selection to W—3 
and twice fails of selection to W-3. Now, it sounds strange, but it 
can happen because you have two different promotion systems in 
operation. Now, that man—— 

The Cuarrman. Slowly. Slowly. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That man then has the choice 

The CuarrMan. Please, let’s have order. 

It is awfully hard for me to get this. Maybe you others grasp it. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. That man has his choice, then, with his consent 
and with the Secretary’s consent, to stay on active duty as a commis- 
sioned officer, say as a Reserve, taking all the chances that a Reserve 
takes in being reduced in force, or he can be enlisted in such grade as 
the Secretary may prescribe. He might put him back to master 
sergeant or chief petty officer. Or he can take severance pay. Now, 
he can’t take severance pay and stay on active duty and he can’t take 
severance pay and be enlisted in such grade as the Secretary may 
prescribe. But he might take severance pay and a few months later 
enlist. He has perhaps 15 or 16 years of service. We don’t want to 
keep him from qualifying for retirement. But we do provide that if 
he does retire, then that severance pay will be deducted from any 
amount of retired pay that he may receive which is based upon that 
same amount of service for which he got severance pay. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Is there anything here with reference to temporary 
promotion for warrant officers or is it all permanent promotions? 

Mr. BLanpForp. No. We authorize a continuation in the bill of 
temporary promotions, the same as we have to for commissioned 
officers. Now, in that respect, we ran into a peculiar situation with 
the Air Force. The Air Force is expanding. They do not have 
today the number of permanent warrant officers that they are author- 
ized to have. So if we based their authority for temporary appoint- 
ments--and as a corollary temporary promotions— on the same 
theory as we base the Army and Air Force authority with respect to 
having temporary promotions for commissioned officers when Reserves 
on active duty are in excess of regular authorized strength, then the 
Air Force would be immediately faced with the situation of not 
having any authority for temporary appointments and thus tem- 
porary promotion. So what we did with the Army and the Air 
Force—and it is identical with what now exists for the Navy and 
Marine Corps—we said they could have temporary appointments and 
as a corollary temporary promotions in all of the services. They 
have it in the Navy and Marine Corps now, and under this bill in 
the Army and Air Force, whenever there are more commissioned 

officers on active duty than there are authorized for the Regular 
strength. We tied the temporary appointment and promotion of 
warrant officers in with the total commissioned strength on active 
duty. It made perfectly good sense because that is exactly what we 
do for the Navy and Marine Corps now. 

Mr. Vinson. Does this bill change the pay? 

Mr. No. 
Mr. Vinson. It doesn’t? 
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Mr. Buianprorp. No. I might mention that Dr. Hannah testi- 
fied about that, Mr. Vinson. He said this was not to be a vehicle 
for a change in pay. 

Mr. Vinson. Then the sum and substance is that this is merely to 
carry out the selection system for the warrant offices that apply to 
commissioned officers and that is all the bill does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It involves three main points: distribution, 
promotion, and retirement. 

Mr. Durnam. How does promotion come up? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, here is the way the promotion will run with 
regard to permanent promotion: Every warrant officer, W—-1, must be 
considered for promotion to W—2 sufficiently in advance of the time he 
completes 3 years in service to be promoted when he completes 3 years 
of service. 

Now, that is on a fully qualified basis. That means there could be 
100 percent selection. Mow. from there we go to the W—2 grade. 

Now, he has to serve as a W-2 for 6 years. He must be considered 
for selection to W-3 sufficiently in advance of the time he completes 
6 years of service in grade, as a W-2 to be promoted when he completes 
6 yearsasa W-2. But that is on a best qualified basis. That is when 
you are going to have your passovers. 

Mr. Duruam. Then he can go out with 6 vears of service and re- 
tirement doesn’t mean anything? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, let’s say that he—let’s take the average 
warrant officer, we will say, who had 6 years of enlisted service and 
then he serves 3 years asa W-1. That is 9. Then he serves 6 years 
as a W-2, whichis 15. And he fails of selection to W—3 in the second 
year, and that gives him 16 years of total service. He would be 
separated with severance pay. 

Mr. Duruam. He gets retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not retirement. He gets severance pay. 

Mr. Durnam. Severance pay, I know. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me ask you this. What advantage is the 
proposed legislation over the present system? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, that is the $64 question because that is what 
the whole thing is about. 

It has these advantages. First of all, there is a guaranteed promo- 
tion system. We reduce the time in grade requirements from 10 years 
in the Army to 3 years. We reduce it from 6 to 3 in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. That means that permanent war- 
rant officers—permanents, we are talking about. Now, a lot of 
these people are serving in temporary grades higher than the per- 
manent grade to which they are going to be distributed. But as 
permanent promotions, that is where the man who can go home and 
say to his wife: “I know where I am, finally. | have never known but 
Ido now. Iama W-2. I have just been put in W-2 and I am the 
bottom man in W-2.” 

Let’s use him as an example. “I know now that if I do my job in 
competition with all the other W-2’s that I must be considered for 
promotion to W-—3 after 6 years of service. I know I am going to have 
to face possible attrition, but I want that.” 

Because warrant officers testified before us and told us that they 
wanted it. And letters we are getting indicate that that is what 

warrant officers want. 
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Then after 6 years as a W-2 he goes to W-3. After 6 years as a 
W-3 he goes to W~4. He knows that his chances of retiring as a 
W-4 are very good. 

Now, we have a provision in this bill which says he must retire 
upon the completion of 30 years of service, although that man can be 
selected by a board for retention with his consent. But all warrant 
officers—and I underline “all warrant officers’; that is, reservists, 
temporaries, Regulars—must leave the service upon attaining the age 
of 60. We do that for colonels today, so there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t do it for warrant officers. 

But we make some exceptions in that case. We say that if there 
are any regular warrant officers on active duty today who can’t 
qualify for retirement, 20 years of active service, because by the time 
they attain the age of 60 they won’t have 20 years of service, they may 
be retained with the consent of the Sec retary concerned until age 64 
in the Army and Air Force and age 62 in the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

There are none, so we are advised, in the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and there are approximately 10 in the Army who might 
fit into that’ category. 

We make one other exception, and this should be noted carefully 
by the people who work on the Reserve components. 

We have had a considerable amount of correspondence and testi- 
mony from people—National Guard bandsmen and other people who 
are primarily concerned with band leaders. The National Defense 
Act by interpretation permits National Guard warrant officers and 
commissioned officers to remain in the National Guard until age 64. 

Now, they don’t often have need to use that authority. I don’t 
know if they ever have used it. But they do have the authority in 
law to retain these people until age 64. 

Now, this bill—you will recall I said all warrant officers go out at 
age 60, on any kind of duty. They must be separated or retired at 
age 60. Now, that would have caught these National Guard band 
leaders with a flat requirement that they go out upon attaining the 
age of 60, in spite of the National Defense Act, and this would have 
ee that by inference. 

we put a provision in this bill which permitted at the discretion 
of the Secretary concerned a person who today is a reserve warrant 
officer—small ‘‘r,’’ so we make sure it includes National Guard—a 
person who today is a reserve warrant officer who can’t get the neces- 
sary 20 years of satisfactory Federal service—now let’s separate that 
from active service for regular retirement—20 years of satisfactory 
Federal service, may be retained by the Secretary concerned until 
age 64 in the Army and Air Force and age 62 in the Navy and Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 

Now, there is a little exception to the general rule that all Reserve 
officers should quit at age 60. 

Now, again, this is for a very small group of people. It will rarely 
be used. It is just to take care primarily of a few band leaders. The 
services may want to use it later on for some specialists, bearing in 
mind that some of these warrant officers—these aren’t all field soldiers 
in that sense of the word. 

Some of them are and some of them aren’t. The field warrant 


officer, of course, at age 60 should go out. But you have a few others 


| 

| 
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who are people like band leaders who can, if their services are needed, 
be retained until they obtain the necessary years of satisfactory 
Federal service for purposes of retirement under title 3 of Public Law 
810. That is not retirement under this law but retirement under 
title 3 of Public Law 810. 

The Cuarrm,n. But on the whole, these warrant officers are willing 
to run the risk of attrition in order to have statutory legislation that 
will give them some permanency, certainty, and dignity. 

Mr. Arenps. Possibility. 

The Cuarrman. And possibility for opportunity. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Right. 

That sums up the bill right there, Mr. Chairman, with one addition. 

They are getting out of this bill two things. They are getting a 
guaranteed promotion system. 

The CuarrMan. That is it. 

Mr. Branprorp. And they also are getting the right to apply for 
retirement upon the completion of 20 years of service. Now, today 
you have this situation. In the Navy and Marine Corps, warrant 
officers—I did not say ‘‘commissioned warrant officers’”—can only 
retire upon the completion of 30 years of service. 

Commissioned warrant officers in the Navy and Marine Corps can 
retire upon the completion of 20 years of service, provided 10 years 
of that service has been commissioned service. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, in that connection, Mr. Chairman, let me ask 
this. After he served 20 years, can he transfer under this bill to the 
Fleet Reserve or the Marine Corps Reserve? 

Mr. Bianprorp. These people will not have to do that. They 
will be warrant officers, and they will not have to transfer. They 
will retire as contrasted with the enlisted man who transfers to the 
Fleet Reserve. 

Mr. Vinson. The next question, How much cost overall? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am happy to say that there are no new costs 
involved in this bill. 

In other words, there will be no new budgetary requirements. 

Now, I want to make sure that you don’t misunderstand this 
situation. The report from the Department said that there are no 
new budgetary requirements concerned. It is possible, since there 
are going to be about 300 warrant officers out of a total of 30,000 
who will be promoted under this bill within 6 months after it is en- 
acted or shortly thereafter—it is possible that they will have to transfer 
some of their funds within the 6 months after it is enacted or shortly 
thereafter—it is possible that they will have to transfer some of their 
paae within their own appropriation to pay for these warrant of- 

cers. 

But there will be no new funds involved, no new costs. 

In other words, they are not going to come in and ask for a supple- 
mental appropriation to pay for this. 

So we can say, and it has been verified several times—I think 
the question was asked about six times during the hearings—there 
are no new budgetary requirements involved in this legislation. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks, 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask a question? 

Russ, let me ask you: In reference to the amendment to Public 
Law 810 this would permit a warrant officer who failed to make a 
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satisfactory Federal service report for certain years to extend his 

time before retirement to age 64. So a warrant officer could drop 

out for 4 years, if he was a reservist, and not get satisfactory Federal 

roa dyey and then still be eligible for retirement by keeping on until 
e is 64. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, that isa very sage observation, Mr. Brooks, 
because you are absolutely correct insofar as a strict interpretation 
is concerned. But the Secretary is never going to let him do that. 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t it be wise to put a limitation on the time 
when that could happen beyond which there would be no—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the reason 

Mr. Brooks. What we don’t want to do is encourage them to drop 
out when the going gets a little rough, and then come back in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, that is absolutely correct. But you see, if 
they drop out, they cease—well, I won’t say that. This says on the 
effective date of this act and it is possible they could drop out or get, 
say, 30 points or 20 points. But this is completely discretionary with 
the Secretary. It is not something that is going to be used to any 
extent. It may not ever be used. The only problem we were faced 
with, we didn’t want to take away a benefit or a privilege that certain 
warrant officers now have through this flat requirement that all war- 
rant officers had to get out at age 60. It is only going to be applicable 
to a handful of people. 

The CuHarrmMan. And that is because of their specialty. If these 
people are not needed for something very definitely required 

Mr. Bianprorp. They are not going to use this provision. It is 
discretionary completely with the Secretary. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t think it will be used generally—— 

Mr. BLanpForp. Oh, no. 

Mr. Brooks. To break down the theory of continuity of satisfac- 
tory Federal service? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. On the part of the Reserve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Otherwise, you would have the warrant officers 
in a situation which would be different from commissioned officers 
with regard to reservists and you don’t want it. This is something 
that is necessary in a few cases to protect people who late in life acquire 
a specialty, such as a band leader, that the services need in a Reserve 
status, and this allows the Secretary to keep this fellow on until 64 
if necessary. 

But even then, he is restricted. If he has 20 years of satisfactory 
Federal service, he can’t stay on until age 62, or age 64. 

The CHarrMan. Might 1 ask: Does this bill satisfy the warrant 
officer? Does it meet with their approval? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, we had two very distinguished warrant 
officers who were working on this bill with us, both of whom were more 
than satisfied with it. 1 am sure they had a great deal to do with the 
language that is contained in the bill. We also questioned a lieutenant 
commander who sat on a board which dealt with the warrant officer 
situation, and they had queried several hundred warrant officers in 
the Navy about this proposition, all of whom said they favored it. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, the regular officer in all branches of the 
service: they would like to have this legislation, wouldn’t they? 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Well, yes, sir. 
The CuHarrMANn. They are certainly not opposed to it, are they? 
Mr. Buanprorp. No. The very fact that the services have come 

over here with a uniform bill on a very complicated subject I think is 

a great tribute to all of the services. 

r. Vinson. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, has the warrant 
officers association approved the bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is only one warrant officer association, 
strangely enough, Mr. Vinson, and that is the Coast Guard Warrant 
Officer Association, and they very heartily concur in the bill. 

Mr. Vinson. May I ask this question, and then, I am through. 
Does this bill bring about a faster elimination than under existing 

aw? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it brings elimination. They have never 
had forced elimination before. So the answer is, ““Yes,’’ because they 
have never had forced elimination. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. The distinguished senior member beat me to that 
question. I was going to ask if there was any such thing as a warrant 
officers’ association, either retired or 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, the retired officers association did testify 
and we might just as well cross that bridge right now. 

If I may read? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Because this is a knotty problem. 

We have the band leaders taken care of. 

Now, we have to discuss retired warrant officers, because that is a 
problem. 

Retired warrant officers pose an entirely different problem and one 
which received the careful attention of the subcommittee. Repre- 
sentatives of the Retired Officers Association, the Coast Guard Warrant 
Officers Association, and the Fleet Reserves, expressed concern over 
retired warrant officers, and offered suggestions which would permit 
retired warrant officers to be distributed among the four military 
grades even though the personnel involved have never served in a pay 
grade which would correspond to the military grade which they see 
to attain. 

The proposed legislation provides that a warrant officer who is now 
entitled to retired or retirement pay shall be distributed to the warrant 
officer grade which corresponds to the warrant officer pay grade in 
which he is receiving retired pay, retirement pay, or physical disa- 
bility retirement pay, and in being distributed to these military grades 
no person shall receive an increase or decrease in the amount of his 
retired pay. 

This means that retired warrant officers will continue to draw their 
present retired pay. 

Any attempt to authorize the redistribution of retired warrant 
officers to grades higher than those in which they have served or in 
which they have received pay in the opinion of the subcommittee, 
can only result in undesirable discrimination. 

The subcommittee was impressed with the fact that personnel 
legislation as a general rule never authorizes promotion on the retired 
list for pay purposes. When the Career Compensation Act was 
passed, the section dealing with the four pay grades for warrant 
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officers provided that the pay grades would be applicable to those 
heretofore and hereafter retired. 

In an effort to comply with this provision, the services distributed 
their retired warrant officers among the four pay grades established 
by the Career Compensation Act to the nearest corresponding pay 
grade of that which the retired warrant officer held on the retired list. 

Thus, a chief warrant officer of the Army or Air Force was placed 
in W-2. In the Navy and Marine Corps warrant officers previously 
retired were distributed as W-1’s, and commissioned officers, com- 
missioned warrant officers were distributed among the three higher 
pay grades, based upon total commissioned service, including com- 
missioned officer service. 

Some commissioned warrant officers were placed in pay grade W-3 
and some in pay grade W-—4, although the vast majority were placed 
in pay grade W-2. In most instances, however, commissioned war- 
rant officers—and this may answer part of your question, Mr. Price— 
who were serving as such at the outbreak of World War II were 
advanced to temporary commissioned grade and have since been 
retired in that commissioned grade. Thus, numerically, only a few 
commissioned warrant officers of the Navy and Marine Corps were 
distributed into pay grades 3 or 4 on the retired list and are now draw- 
ing the retired pay of a W-3 or W-4 except, and this is going to add 
confusion, in those few instances where commissioned warrant officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps had been advanced to the third or 
fourth pay period of the two previously existing warrant grades. 

I wanted to avoid discussing the four pay periods, because it is 
very complex. But there were 4 pay periods and only 2 military 
grades previously. The Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 established 
4 pay periods for warrant officers, even though there were only 2 
military grades, as such. Thus, retired warrant officers in the third 
or fourth pay period upon distribution following enactment of the 
Career Compensation Act were accorded a pay grade corresponding 
as close as possible to the retired pay to which they were then entitled. 

No warrant officers in the Army and Air Force retired prior to 
October 1, 1949, were placed in pay grades 3 or 4 since there were 
only 2 military grades and the only warrant officers who were eligible 
for higher retired pay because of the 4 pay periods, were Army mine 
planters, all of whom were advanced to commissioned officer grades 
during World War II and afterward retired as temporary commis- 
sioned officers, and are now drawing retired pay on that basis. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the grade of 
chief warrant officer was not established in the Army until 1941, and, 
therefore, any attempt to distribute previously retired warrant officers 
among four military grades which are authorized by the proposed 
legislation would involve the question of distributing warrant officers 
retired prior to 1941 into a grade which did not exist. A cutoff date 
would be unfair, no matter what date was used. 

Taking all of these matters into consideration, the committee con- 
cluded that the wisest policy—and I hope the committee will agree 


with our finding on this. The committee concluded that the wisest 
policy to which this committee can adhere is the principle of not 
promoting for pay purposes any person on the retired list 

Since the proposed legislation for the first time will establish four 
military grades it would be administratively difficult, if not impossible, 
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to attempt to specify which warrant officers previously retired would 
have been advanced to the higher military grades established under 
the proposed legislation had those military grades been in existence at 
the time of their service. 

Now, we made an analogy. Supposing each service were to create 
a new commissioned grade between the grade of major and lieutenant 
colonel and were to call that grade a “captain-major,’’ how would we 
then distribute retired officers to a grade in which they never served. 
The same problem would confront the Armed Forces if they attempted 
to distribute previously retired warrant officers to military grades in 
which they never served. 

We discussed it at great length and finally concluded that it was 
much better to leave it alone. 

We were just going to get ourselves into trouble and we were going 
to create one discrimination after another. 

Mr. Chairman, that summarizes the bill in general. There are a 
lot of repealers in the bill. The report is an extremely lengthy report. 
There are several committee amendments. I have discussed, I think, 
all of them that are of any consequence. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. I just wanted to ask whether the bill as amended by the 
committee meets with the approval of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Throughout the hearings, the Department 
of Defense were here, and were questioned on each amendment. 

The Cuarrman. It cleared the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BLANDFOoRD. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan, Since there is no money involved. 

Mr. Vinson. It was unanimously reported by the subcommittee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Unanimously by the subcommittee, yes. 

Mr. Duruam. How many are involved in all the services? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are approximately 30,000 warrant officers, 
Mr. Durham. That includes warrant officers who are serving as 
temporary or Reserve commissioned officers. 

Mr. Duruam. The only thing that worries me about the bill: I 
don’t like to see these people lose retirement if there is any way we 
can avoid it. 

n a: Bianprorp. They are not losing retirement. They are gaining 
this. 
tt Duruam. They are gaining by this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Duruam. In other words, it offers more security. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It offers more security to the able warrant officer. 
What it does is permit the services to cull out the fellow who shouldn’t 
have made it or the fellow who, after he made warrant officer, to put 
it in a colloquialism, doped off. You see, the Secretary could have 
for practical purposes 100 percent selection even on the best qualified 
basis. The only thing the law says is that be can’t have an attrition 
rate greater than 20 percent. That doesn’t mean he has to have a 
20 percent attrition rate. He could have a 2 percent attrition rate. 
And on top of that, you have this authority, this plucking-board 
authority to remove these unsatisfactory people who perhaps have 
done something which is just short of a general court-martial but 
nevertheless they haven’t measured up to the standards. 
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Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think with the explanation of Mr. 
Blandford, which is so clear that we all understand it, at least we under- 
stand the principles involved in it, and as it was unanimously recom- 
mended by the subcommittee, and is a departmental measure and 
shy by the budget, I move the bill be reported as amended. 

Mr. ARENDs. Second. 

The CuatrMaNn. Those in favor, say “aye.” Opposed, “no.” 

There seems to be no objection at all. 

Without any objection or dissent, the committee unanimously 
reports this bill. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I think the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Arends, 
the author of it and who conducted the hearings and all, should file 
the report or at least handle the time on our side. 

Mr. Vinson. And I will ask Mr. Kilday as a member of the sub- 
committee to do likewise on the minority side. 

The CHatrMan. Because this is more or less tied in with the bill 
we passed the other day. 

Mr. Vinson. And I think the record should show that there is a 
quorum present. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, do you want to take this bill up 
under suspension or—I can’t possibly see any objection to the bill. 

The CHarrMan. I think perhaps we could save time and expedite 
it if we could call it up under suspension. I am sure that the Speaker 
would recognize our whip. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t know of any reason why it shouldn’t be 
either on the consent calendar or by suspension, because it doesn’t 
involve any money. 

The CuarrMan. It might be possible to get it through by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, we could take it up. They probably would 
object to it on general principles on the Consent Calendar just because 
of the thickness of the report on the bill. I think we could take it 
up on the calendar. 

The CrarrmMan. By suspension. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Or by suspension. 

The CHairman. The Chair would like for the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Arends, to call it up in such manner as he sees fit, after 
discussing it with the Speaker. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record——— 

The CuairMan. The record shows a quorum is present. 

Mr. AreENps. I will keep in touch with you, Russ, and the members 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I say for the record that I would like to 
express my appreciation to the committee that worked with us from 
the Department of Defense, Col. William A. Hamrick, OSD, Lt. Col. 
J. N. Davis, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1; W. O. C. R. 
Hendry, Office of the Adjutant General; Comdr. G. D. Williams, 
Lt. Comdr. B. D. Holder, and Lt. Comdr. J. M. Lynn of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel; Lt. Col. J. Brantley, Office of the Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, and C. W. O. H. C. Richards, 
Office of Personnel Planning, Department of the Air Force; Col. 
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E. P. Foley of the United States Marine 


Corps; and Capt. H. F. 

Walsh, Lt. Comdr, F. D. Heyward, and Lt. J. S. Kobler of the United 

States Coast Guard. They all worked hard on this. This has been 

in progress for a long, long time. When you try to put 5 different 
egisla 


services in 1 piece o tion, you have to do a lot of work to 
come up with a successful job. 

They have succeeded in doing that. 

Mr. Arenps. I want to echo those sentiments. 

The Cuarrman. The gentlemen here in the room, I think, have 
been present at all the hearings, and we couldn’t have written the 
bill without their cooperation. 

Mr. Vinson. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we defer 
during the balance of this week the tanker hearing which is pending 
in the Senate. I was hoping that the chairman might let it go by 
until the Senate passes on it. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And then get it over here and then we will have a 
hearing. 

The CHarrMaANn. We are not going to have a hearing on it this 
week because most of the members of this committee will want to go 
on this trip, leaving here at 8 o’clock at MATS terminal on Thursday. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentleman from 
Georgia is going on the trip? 

Mr. Vinson. No, lam not going. I don’t feel like flying right now. 

The CuarrMan. Well, the committee will stand adjourned subject 
to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 0 
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